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Words  i^ith  the  BuisineisiS  Manager 

You  have  seen  posted  on  bulletin  boards  throughout  the  campus  from  month  to  month,  in 
this  editorial,  and  on  the  bottom  of  every  advertising  page  of  this  magazine,  the  slogan 
"Patronize  Purple  Parrot  Advertisers."  We  v/ant  to  impress  upon  the  readers  the  fact 
that  every  one  of  these  advertisers  listed  below  sell  quality  goods  and  services.  When 
your  buying  power  is  exercised  gauge  your  purchases  accordingly. 

WILLIAM  S.  HENNINGS, 

Business  Manager 


BOOK  STORES  AND  STUDENT  SUPPLIES 
CHANDLER'S,   630   Davis  St. 
CO-OP,    1726  Orring+on  Ave. 
TOMMY  AIRTH,  Across  From  Post  Office 


FLORISTS 

FISCHER  BROTHERS,  614  Dempster  St. 
JAEGER'S  FLORISTS,  501  Main  St. 
JOHN  WIELAND,    1614  Sherman  Ave. 


CIGARETTES 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO.,  "Camels" 
LIGGETT  &  MEYERS  TOBACCO  CO.,  "Ches- 
terfields" 
BROV/N  &  WILLIAMSON  TOBACCO  CO., 
"Walter  Raleigh" 

CLOTHIERS 

THE  HUB,  Church  and  Orrington 

DRUG  STORES 
CAMPUS  PHARMACY,  82!   Noyes  St. 
HOOS  DRUG  STORE,  82!   Noyes  St. 

ENGRA VER 

JAHN    &    OLLIER,    817   W.   Washington,    St., 
Chicago 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

EUGENE  L  RAY,    1606  Chicago  Ave. 

PRINTERS 

EVANSTON     NEWS-INDEX,      1316     Sherman 
Ave. 

LLOYD  HOLLISTER  INC.,   1232  Central  Ave.. 
Wilmette 

RESTAURANTS 

JOE'S  HUT,  724  Clark  St. 
UNION  GRILL  Union  BIdg.  Campus 
NORTH  SHORE  COFFEE  SHOP,  Davis  and 
Chicago 

SHOES 

SECHLER'S  SHOE  SHOP.  1616  Orrington  Ave. 


JEWELER 

LEE  NELSON,    1626  Orrington  Ave. 


TYPING 

EVANSTON  LETTER  SERVICE,  615  Davis  St. 
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PESSIMISM 

(After  reading  Thoreau's  Civil 
Disobedience) 
Ah,  miserable  me! 
Why  do  I  live 
Why  do  I  exist 
In  this  world  derided? 
Three  square  meals  a  day 
Of  bread,  butter,  and  cheese; 
Seven  times  a  week, 
Seven  times  to  sleep — 
Ah,  MISERABLE  ME! 

I  gropj  for  light  but  find  a 

shadow; 
1  seek  for  you  but  a  misty 

rainbow  .  .  . 
Ah,  MISERABLE  ME! 

Teohlo  del  Castillo 


DREAMS 

Dreams,  dreams,   dreams, 

Golden  dreams! 

Exotic  and  molten, 

Empyrian  born! 

Moon-tints  of  a  harvest  moon. 

Freshets  of  living  springs. 

Nurslings  of  human  desires, 

Brutus'  and  Caesar's  darlings, 

Come  to  me 

Unbidden 

In  a  golden  chariot  drawn 

Silently 

Lazily 

By  silver-shod  steeds. 

TeoRlo  del  Castillo 


SERENADE  I 

Lovely  and  still  is  the  tropic  night. 
And  the  breeze  reeks  with  fragrant 

scent ; 
The  bamboo  leaves  catch  the  white 

light 
Of  liquid  moonbeams  playing  hide 

and  seek. 

I   would   not   wake   you   with   my 
singing — 

The  tropic  night  is  lovely  and  still; 

I  would  teach  the  dancing  fairies  to 
fill 

Your  summer  dreams  with  thrill- 
ing raptures. 

Teofilo  del  Castillo 
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Do  You  Know 


That  CHANDLER'S  advertise 
in  STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS 
more  than  any  other  business 
on  the  North  Shore? 


That  CHANDLER'S  is  not  only 
a  book  store,  but  the  largest 
and  most  completely  stocked 
SPORTING  GOODS  STORE  in 
Evanston? 


'  That  CHANDLER'S  is  located 
on  the  southeast  corner  of 
Fountain  Square;  conveniently 
located  for  the  students? 


That  CHANDLER'S  occupy  a 
five-story  building  and  have 
more  than  TWENTY-FIVE  DE- 
PARTMENTS of  Quality  Mer- 
chandise? 


CHANDLER'S 

THE  UNIVERSITY  BOOK  STORE 
Fountain  Square  Evanston 
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QUERY 

Was  it  the  wind  that  knocked  at 
my  window  sill, 

Or  some  vagrant  bird  torn  from  his 
mother's  breast? 

Was  it  the  jasmine  blossom,  play- 
ing in  the  rain, 

Calling  for  playmates  to  play  and 
dance  again  ? 

Or  was  it  you,  O,  so  long  forgot- 
ten— 

Yonder  across  the  listless  sea? 

TeoRlo  del  Castillo 


Queen  Elizabeth:  "Don't  forget  to  conne  up  for  the  week-end,  Wally." 
Sir  Walter:  "Okay.   Shall  I  bring  nny  knight  clothes?" 


Dick:   "Have  you  heard  the  new 
sales  tax  song?" 

Taxtion:    "Sure!    It's    'Brother, 
Can  You  Spare  Eleven  Cents?'  " 


Say,  will  you  please  quit  shout- 
ing jokes  at  me? 

Ay  hain't  yoking,  Ay  bane  yust 
egging  you  on. 


Did  you  know  that  bull-fight- 
ing originated  in  Egypt? 

How  so? 

It  says  here,  "And  Pharoh's 
daughter  rescued  Moses  from  the 
bull-rushes. 


"My  girl's  one  of  these." 
"What,  a  Venus?" 
"No,  hands  off!" 
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"Whaddya  mean,  you  got  your  let- 
ter at  Northwestern?    That's  an  'O'." 

"Yeah.    I  was  on  the  second  team." 


"Picture  of  an  early  Puritan 
necking  party" 


$  B  K 


yet  he^flunked 
leminology 


A  SHORT  CHEER  for  tliis  poor  boy  .  .  . 
,  and  a  very  sKort  one,  Wten  lie  figured 
tnat  tne  ladies  love  a  pipe  smoker,  lie  was 
riglit.  But  lie  ouglit  to  be  told  tliat  tliey  don't 
like  heavy,  soft-coal  tobacco,  in  a  soggy  cnlm- 
ney  of  a  pipe.  He'll  pass  feminology"  tKe 
minute  ke  starts  smoking  Sir  Walter  RaleigK 
in  a  well-kept  briar.  Tbis  fast-growing  brand 
pleases  tbe  persons  at  botb  tbe  stem  and  tbe 
bowl  ends  of  tbe  pipe  by  its  aromatic  mildness 
and  ricb,  satisfying  flavor.  Young  man,  on 
your  way  to  Greek  class,  stop  in  any  tobacco 
store  and  spend  tbe  most  useful  1 5  cents  you 
ever  spent  for  a  tin  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigb 
Tobacco.  It's  kept  fresb  in  gold  foil. 

Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corporation 
Louisville,   Kentucky,  Dept.  W-35 


Send  for  this 

FREE 


;iN6  Tobacco 


-  'Soorte/iot£iief.'   \, 
IJoWi^cumtiie  JoOaux!' 


It's    1<^- 


^i^— AND  IT'S  MILDER 
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Letters  of  an   Infant  Prodigy 


As  Dictated  to  VACANT  LOTT 
Dear  Maw: 

Just  a  line  to  let  you  know  that 
I'm  still  alive  and  kicking,  in  fact, 
the  other  day  I  was  still  in  bed 
reading  the  PURPLE  PARROT  and 
some  of  the  jokes  were  so  funny  that 
I  kicked  the  slats  out  of  my  crib.  I 
got  a  splinter  in  my  hand  at  the 
same  time,  so  I'm  dictating  this  let- 
ter to  my  pal  and  staunch  sup- 
porter, "Vacant."  He's  a  good  egg, 
but  a  bit  raw  at  times,  which  is  all 
right  if  you  like  raw  eggs.  In  your 
letter,  you  asked  why  I  signed  my- 
self as  "Paralysis."  You  see.  Maw, 
the  boys  up  here  all  have  nick- 
names due  to  some  peculiarity  of 
theirs.  Some  of  the  boys  are  called: 
"Bird-Legs,"  "Beer-Lips,"  "Stal- 
lion," "One-Shot,"  "Pansy," 
"Hop-Toad,"  "Egg-Head,"  "Frog- 
Face,"  "King  Ben,"  "Varsity,"  and 
so  on  and  so  forth.  The  reason 
they  call  me  "Paralysis"  is  because 
I'm  so  Infantile.  Boys  will  be  boys! 
But  what  would  the  co-eds  do 
without  'em? 

You  asked  to  hear  more  about 
my  sex-life  at  college,  huh.  Maw? 
Well,  I've  been  having  a  rather  gay 
time  lately  since  beer  came  back. 
Life  is  just  one  big  belch  after  an- 
other. I  happened  to  meet  a  gal 
whose  nick-name  is  "Tempus"  and, 
believe  you  me,  I've  been  making 
time  ever  since.  She  pales  all  the 
other  girls  into  insignificance.  You 
see  she's  the  daughter  of  a  Hawaiian 
Prince,  and  Mother,  Mother,  how 
she  can  dance!  We  attended  the 
Sophomore  Cotillion  the  other 
night  and  during  the  floor  show 
there  was  held  a  dance  contest  to 
select  the  best  dancer.  Hot  dogs! 
We  won  in  a  wiggle!  We  did  the 
archery  dance.  It's  just  one  long 
quiver  after  another.  The  guy  that 
got  the  booby  prize,  came  on  the 
floor  with  a  gunny-sack  instead  of 
a  girl  for  his  partner.  And  on  his 
back,  he  had  a  sign,  "My  date 
couldn't     make     this    Drag,     so     I 
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brought  along  this  other  bag!" 
That  brought  down  the  house.  It 
sure  was  a  swell  party!  I  met  one 
of  the  boys  down  in  the  locker 
room,  with  a  railroad  spike  in  his 
hand,  and  the  idea  firmly  implanted 
in  his  slightly  fuddled  mind  that 
the  punch  needed  spiking  and  he 
was  going  to  spike  'er  or  bust!  So 
I  busted  him  one  and  he  went  out 
like  a  candle  in  a  high  wind. 

I  was  watching  the  dancers  at  the 
Cotillion  and  after  a  bit  I  could  tell 
where  their  home  town  was,  simply 
by  watching  the  way  they  danced. 
No  two  danced,  wiggled,  hopped, 
skipped,  bowed  or  dipped  exactly 
alike,  but  the  different  styles  were  a 
true  index  to  the  home  of  the 
dancers.  The  fellows  from  east  of 
the  Alleghanies  put  their  foreheads 
against  that  of  the  girl's,  close  their 
eyes,  assume  an  angle  of  about  sixty 
degrees,  and  go  to  it.  The  boys 
from  the  corn  belt,  big  strong 
brutes,  grab  their  frails  in  a  death 


grip,  and  break  into  a  step  that  is 
faintly  reminiscent  of  a  horse  with 
the  string-halt.  I  heard  one  of  these 
boys  remark  to  his  date  on  how 
smooth  the  floor  was.  "Oh  yeah?" 
she  quips.  "Then  why  not  try 
dancing  on  it  for  a  while?"  There 
were  even  a  couple  of  boys  from 
out  west,  at  the  Cotillion.  I  spotted 
these  guys  in  a  minute.  They  grasp 
the  girl  by  the  neck  and  then  exe- 
cute a  step  which  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  skipping  to  music.  Try 
it  sometime,  Maw,  when  you  and 
the  old  man  go  to  the  next  barn 
dance  down  home.  It  fits  in  swell 
with  a  Virginia  Reel.  But  don't  get 
out  of  step,  or  you'll  get  an  awful 
kick  in  the  shins.  There  were  quite 
a  few  from  the  south  at  the  dance, 
too.  You  know.  South  Chicago. 
These  fellows  hold  their  left  arm 
straight  out,  place  the  left  cheek  of 
the  girl  against  their  right  cheek, 
and  then   jiggle   from   one  foot   to 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


The  absent-minded  old  maid  looks  under  her  bed  in  fhe  Pullman. 
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A  friend  of  CHESTERFIELD 

writes  us  of  a  salesman  who  had 
"something  to  say": 

"I  dropped  into  a  little  to- 
bacco shop,  and  when  I  asked 
for  a  pack  of  Chesterfields 
the  man  smiled  and  told  me 
I  was  the  seventh  customer 
without  a  break  to  ask  for 
Chesterfields.  'Smoker  after 
smoker,'  he  said,  'tells  me 
that  Chesterfields  click  ...  I 
sell  five  times  as  many  Chest- 
erfields as  I  did  a  while  back.' " 

Yes,  there's  something  to  say 
about  Chesterfields  and  it  takes 
just  six  words  to  say  it— "They're 
mild  and  yet  they  satisfy." 


©  1933.  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co 
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the  Other,  with  no  forward  motion 
to  speak  of.  This  would  make  a 
good  reducing  exercise  because  it 
certainly  heats  up  the  dancers.  But 
the  biggest  laugh  of  all,  are  the  boys 
that  live  out  here  on  the  North 
Side  of  Chicago.  They  are,  in  their 
own  estimation,  the  ultra-smooth 
college  boys.  But  the  only  smooth 
thing  about  them  is  the  grease  on 
their  hair.  The  rest  of  us  guys  just 
don't  exist.  They  place  their  noses 
at  an  acute  angle,  stick  that  left  arm 
just  at  the  proper  angle  so  that 
when  executing  a  fancy  twirl  it  will 
smite  some  unsuspecting  person 
smartly  upon  the  proboscis,  and 
then  cast  their  eyes  upon  the  ceil- 
ing so  as  to  be  sure  and  not  see  any 
poor  couple  they  should  chance  to 
upset  in  their  mad  gyrations.  The 
dance  they  do,  is  a  cross  between 
an  Apache  dance,  a  Spanish  Tango 
and  a  foot  race.  The  more  dips, 
spins,  twirls,  side-steps,  bows,  and 
fifty-yard  dashes  across  the  floor 
that  the  dancer  executes,  the  better 
he  is  supposed  to  be.  It's  a  scream 
to  watch  them  cavort  all  over  the 
floor.  Every  once  in  a  while,  one 
of  them  gets  his  big  feet  accidentally 
tangled    up    with    someone    else's, 
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and  down  he  plops,  right  on  his 
back!  Whenever  this  happens, 
everyone  gives  a  rousing  razzberry, 
and  then  continues  to  dance,  all 
feeling  better.  Personally,  if  these 
guys  were  to  go  to  Heaven,  I  think 
Saint  Peter  would  only  have  to  fur- 
nish them  with  halos  and  harps — 
they've  already  got  the  other  acces- 
sories. 

Well,  after  the  dance.  Maw,  my 
date  and  I  walked  out  on  the  golf 
course  and  watched  the  moon  sink, 
both  in  the  sky  and  in  my  bottle. 
I  wanted  to  see  if  her  lipstick  was 
kiss-proof  but  she  began  to  get  a 
bit  irascible.  Well,  you  know  me, 
Maw,  I'm  pretty  much  of  a  rascal 
myself — but  it  didn't  do  me  much 
good,  'cause  when  I  came  back  to 
the  clubhouse,  alone,  the  boys 
wanted  to  change  my  name  to 
"Hesperus,"  Migawd,  how  that 
woman  did  wreck  me!  I  always 
knew  she  had  a  nice  pair  of  calves 
but  I  didn't  know  she  could  be  so 
darn  bull-headed.  But  then,  I 
wasn't  as  badly  off  as  a  guy  who 
was  hollering  for  some  Unguentinc 
when  I  came  in.  /  asked  him  how 
he   burned   his   hand   and   he   said, 


" Aiv.  my  date  got  all  steamed  up. 
and  I  got  scalded."  Poor  guy!  May- 
be he'll  handle  her  with  gloves  next 
time.  While  I  was  down  in  the 
clubhouse,  a  couple  of  boys  came 
down  and  joshed  me  a  bit.  I  asked 
where  they  had  been  and  they  said 
they  had  been  out  dancing  in  the 
sand  bunkers.  I  believed  them  when 
they  shook  the  sand  out  of  their 
shoes,  but  when  one  of  them  pulled 
his  handkerchief  out  of  his  pocket 
and  a  cloud  of  sand  came  with  it. 
I  began  to  smell  something  fishy. 
However,  that  was  none  of  my 
business.  I  had  my  own  affairs  to 
worry  about.  So  I  went  out  on  the 
golf  course  again  and,  after  stumb- 
ling upon  a  few  small  tete-a-tetes, 
/  found  my  date,  stewed  to  the  gills 
and  impersonating  a  goldfish  in  one 
of  the  water  holes.  I  finally  res- 
cued her,  and  got  her  home  to  her 
house  mother.  I  told  the  old  gal  that 
she  had  fallen  into  the  swimming 
pool  and  hit  her  head  on  the  bot- 
tom, so  I  had  to  give  her  a  shot 
of  brandy  to  bring  her  to.  It's  a 
good  thing  the  house  mother  didn't 
know  the  difference  between  the 
odor  of  gin  and  the  odor  of 
brandy.  If  she  had,   I'd  have  been 
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in  a  pretty  tight  situation.  As  it 
was,  /  ivas  just  pretty  tight.  But 
don't  worry,  everything  is  okc, 
now.  Maw. 

Well,  give  my  love  to  the  old 
man,  so  he'll  send  me  some  dough 
to  spend  at  our  Spring  Formal,  and 
don't  forget  to  write  to 

The  smallest  Big-Shot  in  college, 

PARALYSIS. 


Prof:  I  hate  to  tell  you,  sir,  but 
your  son  is  a  moron. 

Father:  Wait  until  he  gets  home. 
I'll  teach  him  to  join  one  of  those 
fraternities  without  my  consent. 

Arizona    "Kitty-Kat" 


Drag:  The  old  man  has  been  in 
an  awful  state  of  consternation 
since  I  flunked  out  of  school. 

Dope:  Why  don't  he  try  Epsom 
Salts? 

Arizona    "Kitty-Kat" 


Then  there  was  Ruthie  who 
wouldn't  go  on  pajama  parties  be- 
cause she  thought  they  promoted 
bad  feelings. 

Auburn  "Cajoler" 


SECHLER'S 


STEP  OUT 

In  Florsheim  Shoes 

The  confidence  of  being  smar+ly  dressed 
is  half  tiie  fun  of  "going  places  and  doing 
things."  Shoes  chosen  at  SECHLER'S  give 
you  that  confidence. 

Styles  for  Men  and  Women  $5.00  to  $8.50 

The  FLORSHEIM  STORE  in  EVANSTON 

1616  Orrington     SECHLER'S        1607  Sherman 

North  of  the  Fountain 


RED  LIGHT 
English    Prof.    • — -    "Why    don't 
you  put  a  period  after  'kiss'?" 

Student — "Because  I   never  stop 
there." 

California  "Pelican' 


"Daddy,       how       do       animals 
breed?" 

"Why — uh — troo  der  noses,  ob 
course." 

Pitt  "Panther" 


"I'm   feeling  lackadaisy   today." 
"I   always   thought   you    were   a 
pansy." 

Penn.  State  "Froth" 


Old  Lady — "Are    you    a    little 
boy  or  a  little  girl?" 

Child — "Sure.  What  the  hell  else 
could  I  be?" 

Lafayette  "Lyre" 


Iceman     (entering    kitchen    with 
cake  of  ice) — "Hello,   sonny." 

Little   Boy — "Hey,     when    you 
say  that,  smile!" 

"Orange  Peel" 


The  man   who    feels    trapped    by 

marriage 
And  tied  to  a  baby  carriage 
Should  stop  and  reflect 
That  the  babe  that  he  necked 
Is  also  the  worse  for  the  wearage. 
Chicago   "Phoenix" 


Do  they  call  them  traveling  sales- 
men   because    of    their    handiwork? 
Temple  "Owl" 
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Ruth  Walliser's  Footlight  Finale 


Much  as  we  have  griped  about 
meeting  the  deadline  for  ye  PUR- 
PLE Parrot  (and  haven't  met  it 
yet — What's  it  like  anyhow?)  ; 
much  as  we  have  griped  about  im- 
polite press  agents;  much  as  we 
have  griped  about  censorship  (and 
still  do)  ;  much  as  we  have  griped 
about  lousy  shows  —  we  feel  a 
death-like  chill  creeping  through 
our  bones,  an  insidious  shudder 
grasping  our  flesh,  an  ominous  Poe- 
like  moan  tingling  in  our  ears  .  .  . 
I  mean  we're  really  darn  sorry  that 
this  is  the  last  time  we're  going  to 
gripe. 

SHUFFLE  ALONG  OF  1933 
is  just  another  example  (at  the 
Illinois)  of  a  colored  revue  gone 
wrong.  It  seems  to  me  that  it's 
about  time  that  the  Ethiopian  who 
tries  to  attract  a  white  audience 
should  realize  that  his  forte  lies  in 
remaining  a  la  Harlem  and  not 
sallying  forth  to  Broadway  to 
imitate  the  white  man's  quips  and 
cues.  SHUFFLE  ALONG  has 
done  all  this  and  added  a  typically 
incoherent  musical  comedy  plot, 
which  centers  about  the  attempts  of 
a  city  slicker  to  reinstate  a  sugar- 
cane factory  from  the  throes  of  re- 
ceivership. Every  stale  pun  in  the 
world  is  dragged  in  by  the  heel 
except  one  that  we  don't  see  how 
they  could  have  possibly  over- 
looked. The  two  presidents  of  the 
factory  are  having  a  noisy  argument 
when  the  promoter  rushes  in  and 
asks  why  they're  raising  cain.  To 
which  build-up  neither  smart- 
cracks  back:  "That's  our  business, 
isn't  it?"  (Cain — cane,  see?)  The 
show  has  its  moments,  however. 
When  the  Boatner  Choir  and 
Chorus  glorify  their  negro  spirit- 
ual in  Judgment  Day  and  their 
jubilee  in  Joshua  Fit  De  Battle  of 
Joshua,  the  audience  is  lifted  to  the 
realm  of  "Huzzahs!" 

WHEN  LADIES  MEET  (Er- 
langer)    is   a  comedy    of    manners 
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with  plenty  of  intrigue  and  smart 
repartee — which  all  go  to  making 
an  enjoyable  if  not  particularly 
memorable  evening.  To  the  back- 
ground of  penthouse  luxury  and 
week-end  summer  houses,  racy 
situations  run  riot.  But  the  play- 
wright, Rachel  Crothers,  by  no 
means  justifies  the  "immorality  of 
the  present  generation."  The 
intriguers  are,  individually,  each  in 
love  with  a  Someone  who  is  in  love 
with  someone  else,  but  even  for  this 
unsatisfactory  relationship,  they  are 
made  to  pay,  and  pay  heavily.  In 
the  end,  we  leave  our  Moderns 
strewed  across  the  stage  with  an 
extremely  wry  expression  on  their 
faces,  as  if  they  had  experienced 
sour  lemon  rind. 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET  came 
alive  for  the  first  time  in  many 
people's  experience  when  the  North- 
western University  Theatre  saw  fit 
—  we  might  almost  say  —  to 
"create"  the  play,  a  few  weeks  ago. 
It  was  in  celebration  of  the  poet's 
birthday,  and  all  we  can  say  is: 
"They  done  Will  Shakespeare 
right."  We  have  never  seen  a  pro- 
fessional company  do  Shakespeare 
as  well.  The  leading  characters 
gave  passionately  great  perform- 
ances, each  rising  to  dramatic 
heights  when  he  was  given  the  op- 
portunity. Jeanne  Jorgens  realized 
her  potential  capacity  as  a  traged- 
ienne at  the  end  of  Act  II,  when 
Juliet  tries  to  picture,  with  horri- 
fying exactitude  as  events  prove, 
what  may  happen  if  she  takes  the 
drug  that  will  make  her  sleep  in  a 
death-like  stupor  for  forty-eight 
hours.  Jeanne  Jorgens  gave  herself 
to  the  scene  with  absolute  abandon, 
and  almost  swayed  the  audience 
into  a  frenzy.  And  when  Mer- 
cutio  was  stabbed,  not  a  moment 
too  soon,  for  he  would  have  run 
away  with  the  show  in  another  two 
scenes,  we  said:  "Shakespeare  had 
a  Rollin  Laughner  before  him  when 


he  wrote  the  cynic-fantastic  part  of 
Mercutio."  Laughner  added  al- 
most as  much  to  his  part  as  Shakes- 
peare gave  it  in  the  first  place.  And 
Richard  Hadley,  as  the  Franciscan 
Monk,  who  marries  the  two  youth- 
ful lovers,  does  nearly  as  much 
creating  in  his  Friar  Laurence,  por- 
trayed fully  as  both  holy  man, 
ascete,  counsellor,  helper,  and 
friendly  "father."  Others  do  as 
well,  and  the  "famous  scenes"  — 
the  splendid  banquet,  the  balcony 
love-proposal,  and  the  gruesome, 
unearthly  tomb — are  vivid  glimpses 
that  will  remain  with  us  forever. 
The  settings,  costuming,  and  light- 
ing are  subdued  and  distinctive,  yet 
simple  enough  to  direct  all  intense 
focus  on  the  drama  itself,  and  add 
to  it  rather  than  detract  to  their 
own  glory.  A  student  as  he  passed 
into  the  foyer  best  expressed  the 
minds  of  the  audience  when  he 
said:  "/  didn't  know  Romeo  and 
Juliet  was  like  that!" 

The  School  of  Speech  also  at- 
tempted TROJAN  WOMEN  this 
month  —  the  first  production  of 
Euripides  or  any  of  the  Greek 
dramatists  we  have  ever  witnessed. 
The  play,  an  invective  against  war, 
was  presented  in  a  thoroughly  for- 
mal, traditional  manner.  All 
movements,  whether  of  the  neck 
and  arms  or  the  entire  body,  were 
stylized,  precise,  grouped.  Since 
there  was  little  cutting,  the  director 
had  the  job  on  her  hands  of  mak- 
ing the  unending  soliloquies  varied 
and  interesting.  TROJAN  WOM- 
EN was  a  successful  staging  of  a 
twenty  -  five  -  hundred  year  old 
tragedy. 

And  now,  dear  readers,  comes  the 
difficult  problem  of  leave-taking. 
To  each  and  everyone  of  our  fond 
subscribers,  with  a  tear  in  our  e'e, 
and  a  quiver  of  our  lip,  we  bid  a 
sad  farewell.  (Yessir,  to  all  four 
of  you.) 
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Editorial  Notes  and  Comment 


SWAN-SONG 
It  is  a  long  time,  now,  since  that 
boy  we  once  knew  so  well  found 
himself,  one  Sunday  noon,  stand- 
ing on  the  corner  of  Orrington 
Avenue  and  Church  Street,  alone 
in  a  city  wherein  he  knew  not  a 
single  soul.  It  is  a  long  time,  too, 
since  the  night  that  followed,  and 
he  sat  at  a  little  window  in  a  room- 
ing house  kept  by  a  lady  with  a 
hooked  nose  and  a  scrawny  daugh- 
ter, and  looked  out  at  a  full  moon 
shining  through  the  leaves  of  a  big 
maple  tree.  He  was  a  lonely  per- 
son and  a  homesick  one,  and  yet 
there  was  in  him  courage  and  ex- 
pectation and  hope,  all  bred  by  the 
thought  of  that  misty  road  through 
an  enchanted  land  which  was  to 
lead  eventually  to  a  diploma  certi- 
fying that  he  was  a  graduate  of 
Northwestern  university. 

The  road  lies  behind  him,  now. 
Long  ago  he  has  seen  the  mists 
around  it  "fade  into  the  light  of 
common  day,"  and  in  a  few  weeks 
he  will  stumble  to  the  front  of  a 
platform,  along  with  hundreds  of 
others,  to  receive  a  little  slip  which 
will  entitle  him  to  call  at  the  office 
of  the  registrar  and  there  receive  a 
parchment  for  which  he  has  first 
paid  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars.  The 
stamp  will  be  upon  him;  he  is 
marked,  henceforth,  as  a  graduate 
of  a  certain  institution,  and  his 
four  years  there  have  imparted  to 
him,  physically,  mentally,  and 
morally,  certain  qualities  which  he 
may  in  years  to  come  alter,  but 
which  he  will  never  be  able  to 
eradicate  completely.  And  he  will 
go  forth,  in  spirit  if  not  in  body,  to 
a  new  land  where  once  again  he 
may  sit  in  a  window  in  the  moon- 
light and  feel  the  pinch  of  nos- 
talgia in  his  throat  as  he  thinks  of 
the  campus  from  which  he  is  now, 
willy-nilly,    withdrawn.      A    cycle 
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is  completed:  an  experience  is  gone; 
the  moving  finger  has  written,  and 
though  some  of  the  writing  was  in 
water  and  has  since  been  forgotten, 
much  of  it  was  in  the  granite  of 
the  boy's  deepest  self,  "nor  all  his 
Piety  nor  Wit"  will  be  able  to  alter 
it,  or  to  hide  it  from  the  eyes  of 
the  scoffers  and  the  believers,  the 
friends  and  the  fools. 

What,  he  now  wonders,  have 
the  four  years  done  to  him,  and 
what  will  the  diploma  he  is  about 
to  receive  mean  to  him  during  the 
rest  of  his  life?  Well,  as  a  diploma 
he  fears  that  it  may  not  mean 
much;  that  it  may,  like  so  many 
of  its  fellows,  be  left  in  later  years 
to  moulder  in  an  attic.  But  there 
are  certain  things  for  which  it 
stands  that  cannot  moulder,  and  it 
is  these  that  he  tries  to  sum  up, 
now  that  the  battle  is  ready  to 
begin. 

One  thing  he  knows,  and  that 
is  that  the  complexion  of  the  world 
beyond  the  ivy  walls  of  the  uni- 
versity has  been  altered  consider- 
ably since  he  began  his  four  year's 
internment.  When  he  came  to 
school  there  was  a  car  in  every 
garage,  and  there  was  only  one 
God,  and  His  name  was  Coolidge. 
The  boys  who  graduated  in  1929 
were  stepping  easily  and  readily  in- 
to jobs;  they  were  planning  on 
ending  up  as  members  of  the  aris- 
tocracy of  wealth.  People  in 
school  drove  big  cars,  and  went 
only  to  the  better  places  on  their 
dates.  The  women  were  smoothly 
shellacked,  and  had  the  brittleness 
of  ice  about  them.  The  young  men 
all  seemed  to  come  from  the  same 
model,  and  though  their  grammar 
was  faulty  and  their  background 
often  shallow,  they  met  life  with  a 
fiair  and  spoke  only  in  terms  of  the 
dollar.  Those  men  are  out  of  work 
now,   and  he  sees   them,    with   the 


edges  of  their  pockets  frayed,  wan- 
dering about  rather  helplessly,  and 
hoping  somehow  that  a  miracle  will 
take  place,  and  that  the  old  order 
will  return  and  jobs  in  broker's 
offices  will  again  be  the  key  to 
social  and  financial  success.  What 
has  become  of  the  women  as  brittle 
as  ice  nobody  seems  to  know. 

As  he  is  about  to  graduate,  the 
young  man  sees  that  the  change  in 
the  world  outside  has  produced  a 
different  type  of  student.  The 
young  men  and  women  now  in 
school  lack  the  flair  and  the  gusto 
which  the  old  students  possessed; 
the  beau  geste  is  out  of  order  with 
them.  They  are  seeking,  like  chil- 
dren in  the  darkness,  to  find  some 
fundamentals  on  which  to  build 
their  lives.  Whether  they  will  suc- 
ceed or  not,  he  does  not  know.  He 
does  know  that  it  will  be  a  better 
thing  if  their  type  continues,  and 
it,  after  many  have  been  sacrificed, 
the  resultant  type  will  be  one 
which  has  found  its  fundamentals, 
and  which  is,  if  not  flashy,  at  least 
solid. 

And  where  once  he  would  have 
preferred  to  be  of  the  glittering 
kind,  he  hopes  now  to  be  one  of 
the  solid.  Most  of  all  he  does  not 
want  to  belong  to  those  lost  tribes 
who  came  during  the  change  from 
one  order  to  another,  and  as  a  re- 
sult can  find  neither  a  heaven  or 
hell. 

He  remembers,  too,  the  ceaseless 
turmoil  as  he  worked  his  way 
through  campus  activities.  Nights 
spent  putting  the  Daily  to  bed  re- 
sulted in  too  many  Tuesday  morn- 
ing cuts  his  freshman  year.  He 
wrote  editorials  that  created  quite 
a  stir  when  he  was  a  sophomore, 
and  who  remembers  now  what 
they  were  about?  Not  even  he 
himself.     He  worked  with  the  Stu- 
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dent  Congress  and  on  the  Circus. 
He  helped  start  Charity  Ball  and 
has  fought  to  keep  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  students  but  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  activity  hounds.  He  worked 
on  the  Syllabus,  and  he  had  his 
hands  soiled  in  playing  with 
campus  politics.  And  now  and 
then  he  sighed  lugubriously  to 
think  of  the  trouble  he  had  in 
making  anything  at  all  out  of 
what  common  superstition,  remem- 
bering the  days  when  advertisers 
were  bountiful  and  students  hum- 
orous, called  the  humor  magazine. 

All  those  things  seem  strangely 
unimportant,  now — things  which 
he  will  never  use  except  as  tales 
with  which  to  bore  the  younger 
brethern  when  he  is  an  old  alum- 
nus. For  activities,  too,  have  be- 
come a  rather  discredited  institu- 
tion, and  students  have  begun  to 
feel,  somehow,  that  the  game  is 
never  quite  worth  the  candle.  Once 
it  was  thought  that  they  offered 
"practical"  experience  for  later  life. 
but  now  it  is  known  that  most  of 
it  was  practical  experience  for  a 
world   which   no  longer  exists. 

There  are  memories  of  classes 
and  of  things  studied.  Work  un- 
der Diaz,  Hahne,  Schaub,  Hatton, 
Heidbrink,  Snyder,  and  many  an- 
others.  It  is  about  over  now.  Pain- 
fully comes  the  thought  of  classes 
cut,  of  opportunities  neglected,  and 
slip-shod  pieces  of  work  done  un- 
der pressure,  of  exposures  that 
didn't  take.  But — and  here  is  the 
salvation  —  the  appetite  has  been 
whetted.  Thoughts  have  been 
stored  away,  and  so  has  much  in- 
formation, that  pop  out  at  unex- 
pected times  and  seem  to  show  that 
somehow  more  has  been  learned 
than  he  thinks.  That  offers  some 
consolation,  as  does  the  fact  that 
an  attitude  has  been  developed 
which  will  force  him  into  further 
reading,  into  continuing  the  quest 
for  the  answer  to  things. 

There  have  been  heartaches  in 
the  four  years,  and  spells  of  blue 
aplenty.  That,  it  seems,  is  the  his- 
tory of  all   collegians.      Sometimes 


the  whole  business  of  living  seemed 
pointless,  and  the  process  of  getting 
what  is  known  as  a  "higher  edu- 
cation" seemed  profitless  and  vain. 
But  the  cycle  always  swung  the 
other  way,  and  the  periods  of 
laughter  have  come  just  as  often 
as  those  of  sadness.  There  are 
many  chapters  in  the  history  to  be 
ashamed  of.  He  has  been  some- 
times stupid,  frequently  mistaken, 
and  often  wrong.  He  would  not 
do  now  a  great  many  of  the  things 
which  he  has  done.  But  that  is  the 
way  of  all  children  learning  to 
walk.  And  if  most  of  the  grails 
he  sought  turned  out  to  be  tin  cups, 
and  the  gleam  he  followed  some- 
times was  only  a  sick  firefly,  he  has 
at  least  found  many  a  gleam  and 
many  a  grail  to  search  for  that 
might  otherwise  not  have  come 
within  the  circle  of  his  vision. 

He  has  learned  to  appreciate  and 
to  love  more  deeply  the  family 
whose  pride  in  him  is  often  exag- 
gerated and  unjustified,  but  whose 
faith  in  him  has  faltered  not.  He 
has  learned  the  unpayable  debt  of 
gratitude  which  he  owes  to  them, 
and  that  some  of  it  can  be  payed 
back  to  them,  but  never  all,  and 
that  some  can  be  passed  along  to 
the  generation  which  follows.  He 
has  learned  how  fine  a  thing  is 
friendship.  And  he  has  come  un- 
der the  spell  of  a  feeling  stronger 
than  himself  which  is  so  personal 
— and  so  fine — that  he  cannot  write 
about  it.  And  he  has  learned  that 
his  experiences  are  not  unusual,  but 
are  those  of  every  other  normal 
college  student,  and  so  he  has  the 
courage  to  set  them  down  here. 

So,  on  June  3,  he  graduates.  He 
doesn't  look  much  older  than  he 
did  four  years  ago.  The  dust  of 
Illinois  has  replaced  that  of  Ohio 
on  his  feet,  he  now  parts  his  hair 
on  the  side,  and  he  has  lost  an  ap- 
pendix. No,  the  changes  have  been 
inside  of  him,  and  not  outside.  The 
diploma  he  will  receive  will  stand 
for  these  changes,  and  the  experi- 
ences which  have  produced  them. 
It  will  stand  for  the  ideals  he  has 
found. 


And  these  are  that  one  must 
somehow  find  the  most  happiness 
that  he  can  out  of  life:  that  one 
must  in  some  manner  do  his  part 
in  making  this  a  better  world  in 
which  to  live,  and  that  one  must 
ever  be  asearching  for  new  knowl- 
edge, new  power,  and  new  goals 
further  on.  In  the  pursuit  of  these 
things  he  must  have  courage,  and 
tolerance,  and  sanity,  so  that  he 
can  face  the  truth  and  try  to  strive 
beyond  it. 

These  are  not  things  with  which 
he  can  immediately  "get  a  job"  or 
attain  material  prosperity,  but  they 
are  the  things  which  will  stick  with 
him  as  the  years  go  on,  and  will 
mark  him  as  a  man  who  has  had 
the  privilege  of  going  to  school,  and 
who  has  gained  from  it  an  educa- 
tion even  though  not  always  in 
exactly  the  manner  that  the  good 
doctors  thought. 

So  he  sings  his  swan-song,  and 
makes  his  exit:  neither  hero  nor 
villain,  philosopher  nor  clown.  He 
has  done  his  best  with  the  lines 
they  handed  him,  and  considering 
the  type  of  material  with  which 
he  was  fashioned  in  the  beginning. 
A  new  stage  awaits  him,  with 
mostly  new  actors.  He  and  the 
actors  with  whom  he  has  been 
working  will  cooperate  better  on 
the  new  stage,  he  knows,  because 
they  have  now  worked  together. 
He  could  not  do  his  part  without 
some  of  them,  and  he  would  be 
completely  lost  were  it  not  for  the 
questioning  mind  and  stouter  heart 
which  four  years  at  Northwestern 
have  given  him. 

The  chapter  is  ended.  Turn  the 
leaf  softly.  Though  some  of  the 
pages  are  soiled,  they  are  all  dear 
to  the  author.  Will  the  next  chap- 
ter bring  all  that  he  hopes  it  will? 
He  does  not  know,  but  somewhere 
in  it  or  farther  along  lies  happiness, 
good  accomplishment,  new  knowl- 
edge, new  power,  and  new  goals. 
With  courage  and  tolerance  and 
sanity  he  will  find  them.  Ave 
atque  vale. 

—J.   K.  N. 
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THANKS! 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  spe- 
cial permission  given  by  the  Chicago 
Phoenix  pubHshers  for  the  use  of 
one  of  their  most  attractive  covers. 
Joseph  ZoHne,  Editor-in-Chief,  and 
Ray  Dunne,  Business  Manager,  de- 
serve a  great  deal  of  credit  for  edit- 
ing a  humor  monthly  in  truly 
modernistic  style.  Jo  Lo.  the  Art 
Editor,  is  well  on  his  way  to  vie 
for  honors  with  Jefferson  Macha- 
mer  and  Joe  Lopker  and  other  col- 
legiate artists. 

J.  K.  N. 

W.  S.  H. 
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"The    broker    who    found    the    ex- 
change  liHle   to   his   liking." 


"Mind  if  I  look  over  your  shoulder?" 
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She  was  short  and  she  was 
blonde,  and  of  course  she  had  blue 
eyes  which  wrinkled  quite  correctly 
around  the  corners  when  she 
laughed,  which  was  a  good  bit  of 
the  time.  It  was  natural  that  she 
should  have  a  saucey  nose  and  en- 
ticing lips,  and  that  her  teeth  should 
be  small  and  white,  and  so  one  con- 
gratulated Nature  for  not  overlook- 
ing any  of  these  details.  Her  legs 
were  slim  and  shapely,  and  just  the 
proper  clothes  always  set  off  a  body 
that  was  just  as  it  properly  should 
be.  She  was  a  junior  in  the  univer- 
sity, and  her  name  was  Mary  Kath- 
ryn  Mason,  but  she  was  always 
called  "Miggs."  It  would  be  nice 
for  the  purposes  of  art  and  litera- 
ture to  set  down  the  origin  of  that 
nickname,  but  it  is,  unfortunately, 
impossible.  She  had  been  called 
Miggs  ever  since  she  was  a  spindly- 
legged  little  girl  who  looked  like 
she'd  been  chipped  out  of  china,  and 
the  name  had  grown  up  with  her 
and  associated  with  her  until  no- 
body ever  called  her  Mary  Kathryn 
with  the  possible  exception  of  her 
mother  when  she  was  angry. 

He  was.  properly  speaking,  James 
Kenmore  Bryant,  II,  son  of  a  good 
family  and  a  third  year  man  in  the 
university.  Actually,  he  was 
"Stubby"  Bryant,  who  was  short, 
with  curly  blonde  hair,  broad 
shoulders,  and  an  amazing  lack  of 
responsibility.  He  drove  his  road- 
ster like  a  demon,  was  always  just 
over  the  fence  scholastically,  and 
was,  though  he  would  never  have 
admitted  it,  hopelessly  romantic.  He 
could  be  both  amused  and  amusing 
at  a  tea  dance,  but  he  also  could 
start  out  in  a  canoe  without  first 
putting  his  foot  in  the  water. 

They  met  at  the  winter  formal 
staged  by  the  members  of  his 
brotherhood.  Stubby  had  planned 
on  having  the  time  of  his  life  that 
evening  with  a  certain  young  fresh- 
man who  made  up  in  pure  animal 
spirits  for  what  she  lacked  in  grey 
matter  above  the  browline.  When, 
in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  she 
had  called  him  and  broken  her  date, 
he  was,  of  course,  correctly  angry. 

FOURTEEN 


The  Way  of  a  Maid 

...  a  short  story 

It  was  not  a  feeling  that  her  father 
wasn't  really  coming  to  town  that 
irked  him,  but  the  smarting  blow  to 
his  pride.  The  pride  of  a  college 
man  in  his  power  over  women  is  a 
strong  and  strange  thing,  and  woe 
be  unto  she  who  overlooks  it. 

At  any  rate,  Stubby  lost  little 
time  in  fulfilling  the  ritual  of  all 
disappointed  lovers.  He  set  out  to 
get  tight,  and  succeeded  rather  ad- 
mirably considering  the  fact  that  it 
was  watered  gin  and  he  was  alone. 
By  dinner  he  had  somewhat  of  an 
edge  on,  and  was  beginning  to  feel 
a  bit  bleary.  He  showered,  put  on 
his  tux  trousers  and  shirt,  and  then, 
there  being  a  little  of  the  gin  left, 
he  drained  the  bottle  with  a  slight 
shudder  and  made  the  mistake  of 
lying  down.  It  was  some  little 
time  before  the  bed  stopped  its  rath- 
er insistent  and  inconvenient  series 
of  dizzy  gyrations,  and  before 
Stubby  stopped  worrying  over  the 
possibility  of  cataclysmic  revolu- 
tions in  his  anatomy.  Then  he  went 
to  sleep  and  slept  soundly  through 
dinner. 

When  he  awoke  it  was  ten-thirty 
and  he  felt  muggier  than  a  bad  day 
in  London.  It  was  with  no  small 
amount  of  mental  acrobatics  that  he 
finally  convinced  his  muscles  that 
the  proper  thing  to  do  was  to  lift 
him  from  the  bed,  and  he  stood  for 
some  time  in  numb  dejection  after 
he  got  up.  Eventually  he  succeeded 
in  tying  a  bow  which  fulfilled  its 
purpose  in  life  as  a  tux  tie,  but  not 
very  respectably.  He  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  becoming  fully  dressed, 
and  even  made  some  haphazard  at- 
tempts to  comb  his  hair.  When 
he  was  through  he  was  not  the 
smoothest  man  on  God's  green 
earth,  but  he  was  of  such  a  type 
that  a  little  sloppiness  enhanced  his 
naturally  carefree  appearance.  There 
was  now  in  his  eyes  a  rather  glassy 
stare,  and  about  him  the  appearance 
of  one  who  has  just  awakened.  His 


steps  were  a  little  unsure  as  he 
walked  down  the  stairs  into  the  liv- 
ing room,  and  he  was  not  quite  cer- 
tain of  just  where  he  was  going, 
nor  of  what  he  wanted  to  do,  nor 
of  what  had  happened. 

Suddenly,  and  without  premedi- 
tation, he  bumped  into  a  short  little 
girl  with  blonde  hair  who  was 
wearing  a  black  evening  gown,  and 
had  he  not  extended  a  rather  un- 
steady arm  she  would  have  ended 
up,  in  all  probability,  sitting  on  the 
floor  in  undignified  posture.  She 
turned  and  looked  at  him  and  said, 
"Have  you  seen  Bob  Taylor?  He's 
drunk  and  he's  gone  off  somewhere 
and  here  I  am  alone.  If  I  had  him." 
she  added,  rather  spitefully,  "I'd 
kick  him  in  the  shins," 

Stubby  Bryant  thought  this  over. 
"No  haste,  please,"  he  thought. 
"Still  a  bit  tight,  and  wanta  think 
before  I  say  anything.  Besides, 
Bob's  one  of  the  brothers.  Can't 
let  a  brother  down.  Gotta  be  a 
diplomat,  and  handle  this  with  kid 
gloves."  It  dawned  on  him,  just 
then,  that  the  lights  were  low,  that 
somewhere  an  orchestra  was  play- 
ing, and  that  people  were  dancing. 
So  he  looked  at  her  again,  and  he 
said,  "You're  beautiful.  Let's 
dance."  Then  he  stared  at  her  with 
cocked  head  and  quizzical  expres- 
sion, wondering  whether  he'd  done 
the  right  thing. 

Miggs  realized  just  then  that  she 
hadn't  taken  her  hand  from  his  arm 
after  he'd  kept  her  from  falling,  and 
that  he  was,  moreover,  an  interest- 
ing young  man.  But  she  said,  "1 
think  you're  tight,  too.  But  not 
as  tight  as  Bob  Taylor.  Mmm.  I'd 
like  to  kick  his  shins." 

"If  it  will  make  you  feel  any 
better,"  said  Stubby,  "you  can  kick 
mine.  Not  the  best  shins  in  the 
world,"  he  continued,  pulling  up 
both  trouser  legs  and  looking  down, 
"but  very  serviceable.  In  fact,  I've 
never  had  them  changed  since  I  got 
them.  And  very  fine  for  kicking, 
m'am.  Just  bony  enough  to  be 
fun." 

(Continued  on  Page  i6) 
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(Continued  from  Page  14) 
"It  was  a  balmy  night  at  tiie  in- 
sane asylum,"   Miggs   more   or   less 
mused,   looking   at   him.    "Let's  do 
dance." 

Stubby  took  the  first  tew  steps 
with  the  approximate  sauoir  faire 
of  a  man  walking  the  plank,  be- 
cause he  was  not  at  all  sure  whether 
or  not  that  gin  was  through  work- 
ing for  the  day,  and  he  was  a  little 
afraid  that  her  dancing  might  not 
be  as  good  as  she  looked  like  it 
would.  He  found  that  the  gin  was 
behaving  admirably,  and  that  aside 
from  a  slight  feeling  of  irresponsi- 
bility its  effects  were  about  gone. 
And  he  found  also  that  which  many 
had  found  before — and  with  the 
same  degree  of  awe — that  Miggs 
was  the  sort  of  dancer  you  read 
about  in  short  stories. 

Within  ten  minutes,  in  fact,  they 


were  both  dancing  with  their  eyes 
shut  and  he  was  holding  her  tight- 
ly against  the  stiff  bosom  of  his 
shirt.  She  didn't  talk  and  she 
didn't  hum,  and  he  was  glad  and 
wished  he  could  croon  like  Bing 
Crosby  or  Russ  Columbo  so  he 
could  sing  into  her  ear.  When  the 
orchestra  stopped  playing  for  a 
moment  he  held  her  off  at  arm's 
length,  and  because  the  gin  still  gave 
him  more  than  ordinary  nerve  he 
said,  "Please,  God,  don't  let  me 
wake  up  if  it's  a  dream."  And  she, 
although  she  still  thought  he  was 
drunk,  said,  "You're  silly,  but  I 
like  silly  things." 

Before  the  music  started  they  had 
each  told  the  other  their  names,  and 
both  had  acted  properly  impressed 
and  said,  "I've  heard  so  much  about 
you.  To  think  we'd  meet  like 
this."  Then  the  music  started  again 


"Dutch  Treat" 


and  they  drew  close  together  and 
danced  and  danced,  and  he  won- 
dered if  perhaps  heaven  were  not 
something  like  this  except  that  the 
angels  didn't  bump  into  you  the 
v/ay  your  fraternity  brothers  did 
when  you  were  dancing  with  your 
eyes  closed. 

They  danced  into  a  smaller  side 
room  which  the  house  plans  official- 
ly designated  as  the  library,  owing 
to  an  optimistic  delusion  that  there 
would  sometime  be  books  there.  It 
had  been  cleared  out  for  this  night, 
with  the  tables  pushed  back  into 
the  corners,  and  it  was  almost  pitch- 
dark  except  for  the  light  coming 
through  the  windows,  which  was 
being  constantly  chopped  and 
changed  as  dancing  silhouettes 
passed  by  the  glass.  They  were 
dancing  there,  and  her  cheek  was 
soft  against  his,  when  the  orchestra 
wailed  out  those  few  rather  grue- 
some notes  that  announce  an  inter- 
mission. He  grasped  her  hand  and 
they  hurried  to  sit  upon  a  table  in 
one  corner  of  the  room. 

"Cigarette?"  he  queried.  She 
took  one  and  he  took  one,  and  the 
brief  flare  of  the  match  revealed  to 
him  strongly  and  for  the  first  time 
the  blonde  hair  and  the  blue  eyes 
which  wrinkled  when  she  laughed, 
and  the  saucy  nose  and  the  provoca- 
tive mouth.  He  dragged  deeply 
on  his  first  puff,  and  thought  that 
it  might  be  nice  to  have  for  keep- 
ing, a  cigarette  butt  with  lipstick 
around  one  end  that  she  had  dis- 
carded. 

"Still  looking  for  Bob  Taylor?" 
he  said,  although  his  mind  and  hers 
were  thinking  more  of  the  way  in 
which  their  shoulders  were  touching 
than  on  what  they  were  saying. 

"No,"  she  said.  "I  sorta  hope  he's 
passed  out  somewhere  and  won't  be 
back." 

For  a  while  neither  of  them 
spoke,  but  they  edged  a  little  clos- 
er, and  the  ends  of  their  cigarettes 
intermittently  glowed  brighter  as 
they  smoked.  He  hadn't  smoked 
a  cigarette  for  a  long  time  that  tast- 
ed as  good  as  that  one. 
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"You  don't  even  want  to  kick 
him  in  the  shins?"  he  said,  and  his 
voice  was  rather  hushed,  as  though 
he  were  saying  something  of  great 
romantic  import.  "Bob  Taylor,  I 
mean." 

"Hum-hnnnph,"  she  said,  mak- 
ing that  noise  which  letters  can- 
not express  on  a  printed  page,  but 
which  is  said  through  the  nose  and 
signifies  a  languid  "No." 

He  tossed  his  head  back  and  she 
tossed  hers  back  and  he  wished  he 
didn't  have  that  damned  cigarette. 
It  was  a  nuisance  to  have  to  hold  it. 
He  began  to  smoke  more  hurriedly. 
Then  he  changed  it  to  his  left  hand, 
and  slid  his  right  hand  along  the 
table  behind  her  back.  She  was 
resting  her  right  hand  against  the 
table,  and  he  imprisoned  her  wrist 
gently. 

"How  about  kicking  me,  then?" 
he  almost  whispered,  at  the  same 
time  tossing  his  cigarette  into  a  cor- 
ner of  the  floor  and  turning  his 
body  more  toward  her.  She  was 
throwing  her  cigarette  away  as  he 
spoke,  and  now  she  nestled  closer, 
and  for  an  answer  she  released  her 
wrist  from  his  hand  and  began 
softly  to  stroke  his  palm  with  her 
own. 

So  they  talked  in  low  tones,  and 
he  told  her  lots  of  things  that  he 
wouldn't  have  told  to  anybody  in 
saner  moments,  and  she  smiled  at 
everything  and  looked  devastating 
there  in  the  darkness.  His  arm  was 
around  her  by  now,  and  though  the 
radiator  was  turned  off  and  they 
were  near  an  open  window  neither 
of  them  were  cold. 

Then  suddenly  there  penetrated 
to  both  their  minds  the  fact  that 
the  orchestra  was  playing  "Home, 
Sweet  Home,"  and  that  it  was 
twelve-thirty  and  the  dance  was 
over.  They  both  jumped  up  and 
danced  the  last  few  strains  together. 
Then  somebody  turned  on  the 
lights,  and  the  rush  for  coats  and 
the  shouting  of  "goodbye's"  and 
the  remating  of  persons  with  the 
persons  with  whom  they  had  come 
began.  She  said,  "Maybe  you'd 
better  look  for  Bob,"  and  he  said. 


"Yeah,"  and  neither  of  them  actu- 
ally gave  a  damn  whether  Bob  was 
anywhere  within  a  hundred  miles. 
However,  being  both  a  gentleman 
and  a  brother.  Stubby  looked  and 
inquired,  and  was  told  finally  that 
Bob  had  "passed  out  cold"  and  was 
sound  asleep  in  his  room.  Stubby, 
needless  to  say.  did  not  go  to  Bob's 
room  to  find  out,  for  that  would 
have  been  tempting  Providence  too 
much.  "Serves  him  right  for  drink- 
ing," Stubby  said,  and  got  his  coat. 
When  Miggs  had  gotten  hers  he 
triumphantly  informed  her  that  he 
got  to  take  her  home  and  that  they 
would  ride  in  Bill's  car. 

They  climbed  into  the  back  seat 
and  he  grabbed  the  gloved  finger- 
lips  of  her  left  hand,  and  they  both 
felt  mellow  and  intimate.  But,  fol- 
lowing custom,  they  carried  on  a 
peppy  conversation  concerning  the 
party  with  Bill  and  Patty  in  the 
front  seat.  The  conversation  turned 
upon  the  drunkeness  of  certain 
brothers,  the  development  of  rom- 
ances of  certain  others,  who  had 
fought  with  whom  and  why,  and 
how  so-and-so  had  looked  in  that 
formal.  They  drove  down  to  the 
Cupboard,  where  waffles  and  such 
were  the  order  of  the  next  half 
hour.  The  usually  talkative  Stubby 
had  little  to  say.  He  looked  often 
at  Miggs  and  she  looked  often  and 
long  at  him,  and  they  all  listened 
to  the  colorful,  though  often  off- 
color,  stories  told  by  Bill. 

When  they  began  the  rather  long 
drive  to  Miggs'  home  in  the  cold, 
invigorating  night  air,  the  couple 
in  the  front  seat  and  the  couple  in 
the  back  seat  quit  paying  so  much 
attention  to  each  other.  Stubby  held 
her  close,  and  although  their  talk 
was  mostly  trivial  they  drew  closer 
and  closer  together,  and  talked  in 
more  and  more  of  a  whisper.  And 
finally  he  spoke  softly  and  said, 
"Miggs,  I'm  ca-razy  about  you.  Do 
you  mind?"  And  of  course  she 
whispered  "No,"  and  their  lips  were 
against  each  other's  even  as  they 
were  talking,  so  that  it  was  natural 
that  immediately  after  she  said 
"No"  he  should,  after  pausing  the 
proper  second  or  two,  kiss  her  long 


and  fiercely  there  in  the  bright  win- 
ter night. 

"I'm  afraid,"  he  said,  trying  to 
be  flippant  even  though  his  voice 
was  hoarse,  "you've  taken  a  mort- 
gage on  this  poah  old  niggah's  body 
and   soul." 

She  murmured  something  that 
was  like  a  long,  drawn  out 
"Mmmmmmm,"  and  they  there- 
after ceased  all  attempts  at  conver- 
sation. 

When  they  arrived  at  her  home 
he  took  her  to  the  door. 

"I  had  a  wonderful  time. 
Stubby,"  she  said,  and  the  star- 
light in  her  eyes  indicated  that  she 
meant  it. 

"So  did  I,  Miggs.  I'll  see  you 
again,   of  course?" 

"Of  course,"  she  said. 

"I'll  call  you  tomorrow." 

"Swell.  The  number's  in  th" 
book." 

Then  they  said  "Good  night"  in 
two  different  ways,  both  of  which 
involved  use  of  the  lips,  and  during 
the  second  way  he  drew  her  close 
again,  and  his  heart  ached  with  that 
happiness  peculiar  to  kisses  in 
youth.  She  closed  the  door  slowly, 
and  he  walked  out  to  the  car  in  a 
daze  not  dissimilar  to  the  gin  haze 
of  earlier  in  the  evening,  but  in- 
finitely more  painful  and  happy  and 
satisfying.  He  was  so  talkative  all 
the  way  home  that  Bill  and  Patty 
wondered. 


Those  who  have  been  kind 
enough  to  follow  the  Author  up 
to  this  point  will  observe,  with  due 
gravity  and  thanks,  that  nothing 
has  happened  which,  following  the 
proper  and  glamorous  tenets  of 
Romance,  should  not  have  hap- 
pened. It  would  be  nice,  at  this 
point,  to  end  the  little  tale  while 
the  aura  of  youthful  glitter  hangs 
over  it,  although  such  a  course  of 
conduct  would  prove  eminently  un- 
satisfactory to  those  persons  who 
despise  stories  that  do  not  contain 
a  well-defined  plot.  Or  were  the 
Author  a  satirist  or  realist,  with  a 
moral  to  preach,  it  would  be  fitting 
(Continued  on  Page  31) 
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Tell  me,  are  you  an 


The  Lady: 
nice  man? 

The  Ice-Man:  Lady,  if  you 
think  Lm  carrying  this  ice  in  here 
to  put  in  your  furnace,  y'gotta 
nother  think  comin'. 


"Ah,  yes!"  sighed  the  young 
Archeologist  as  he  enfolded  her  in 
eager  arms,  "Methinks  I  can  de- 
tect traces  of  the  hand  of  man  upon 
this  gorgeous  piece  of  architecture." 


Big  Bobby:  Well,  I  just  got  back 
from  Cuba — had  my  girl  with  me, 


too! 


Wee  Willy:   Havana? 

B.  B.:  Anna,  hell!  I  had  Marion. 


ve5    S/^!  ^H^T 
^^Je   ^REED   IN   THIS 
HOU5E    IS  i  / 
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"Darling,  am  I  tha  first  man  you  ever 
loved?" 

"Yes,  Reginald.   All  the  others  were 
fraternity   boys." 


Another  angle 
on  an  old 
college  custom — 


She:  "I  don't  think  that  English  course 
did  you  any  good.   You  still  end  every 
sentence  with  a  proposition. 
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(Editor's  Note:  Because 
of  economic  reasons,  and 
because  copies  of  this 
issue  will  be  distributed 
to  all  freshnnen  next  year 
we  have  in  this  issue  used 
no  new  cuts.  We  have 
made  a  selection  of  some 
of  the  best  work  by  Par- 
rot artists  in  recent  years 
and  brought  it  together 
in  this  issue.  Hope  you 
like   it!  —J.K.N.) 


"But — er — my  dear  Miss  Lade, 
I'm  a  foot  specialist." 


Absent-minded  Prof:  "I  believe 
this  was  two  weeks  overdue?" 
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"Did    you    get   that    letter    in    your 
mail  box?" 

"No!    In  football." 


Diner:  Say,  waitress,  can  you  tell  He:   I  can  ride  anywhere  in  the 

me  where  to  wash?  city  for  nothing! 

She:   Well,   really,  sir,  you  have  She:  How  so? 

me  at  a  disadvantage.     I  never  saw  He:  I  always  call  a  Yellow  Cab 

you   before,    so    I    really    wouldn't  driver  to  drive  me  there  and   then 

know.  I  scare  him  out  of  collection. 


He:    "Oh,    I'm    so    thrilled!     I    was 
pledged  last  night." 

She:   "Fraternity   or   sorority?" 
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He:  "I  can't  see  what  keeps 
co-eds  from  freezing." 

She:  "You're  not  supposed  to. 
Mister!" 


"What   do   you   think  of  Lom- 
bardo?" 

"Oh.  he's  a  great  Guy." 


"That's  good  stuff,"  he  said  as 
he  pulled  the  wool  out  of  the  chair. 


She  has  lips  like  Chicago's  loop 
— there's  no  parking  there,  except 
at  night. 


\Npu\  \\^ICN 


A  kindly  caricature  of  "Doc"  Evans, 
whose  quallHes  as  a  real  man  are  even 
older  and  better-tested  than  his  string 
tie. 


Joe:  "I  paid  5c  for  this  pencil  at 
the  5c  8  10c.  What  do  you  think 
of  it?" 

Moe:  "Oh,  I  guess  it's  wool- 
worth  it." 


He:  "What  majors  are  you  con- 
centrating on  this  year?" 

She:  "No  majors.  Just  a  couple 
of  captains  and  lieutenants  in  the 
Navy  unit." 


He:  "I  told  you  we  were  going 
to  the  W.  A.  A.  M.  U.  show. 
What  are  you  doing  with  skid 
chains?" 

She:  "I  heard  that  there  were 
going  to  be  a  number  of  skits  so  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  bring  my 
skit  chains  along  and  be  prepared." 
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He:   "Sec  that  fellow  over  there? 

Well,  he  has  a  birthday  every  day." 

She:    "He   has!    How    is    that?" 

He:    "He's    a    Pullman    porter." 


He:    "I    passed    your    house   last 
night." 

She:   "Thank  you!" 


Famous  Last  Words:    "I  owe  a 
lot  to  this  school. 


He:  "You  eat  too  fast.  Do  you 
want  to  get  fat?" 

She:  "No.  but  what  makes  you 
think  that  eating  fast  will  make 
me  gain  weight?" 

He:  "Why  everyone  knows  that 
haste   makes   waist!" 


Assistant:  "But  do  you  consider  this 
frea+menf    absolufely    necessary?" 

D.  D.  S.:  "Well,  you  know  the  con- 
dition of  my  bank  account!" 


Then  there  was  the  fellow  who 
was  so  dumb  that  he  put  twin  beds 
in  the  bridal  suite. 


He:    "Pass  the  sugar." 

She:  "The  sugar!  Do  you  want 
to  die?" 

He:  "Die!  Say  what  are  you 
talking  about.  Sugar  never  hurt 
anyone." 

She:  "It  didn't,  eh.  Well,  didn't 
cane  kill  Abel!" 


"Sir!    Do  you  realize  I  was  playing  five  no  trump  vulnerable?" 


San:  Yeah,  the  fleet's  in  and  there 
ain't  a  room  left  in  any  of  the 
hotels  and  rooming  houses — 

Diego:  Gawd!  Pity  the  poor 
sailors  on  a  night  like  this! 
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LET  US  WORRY 

about  those 
THEMES— THESES— MANUSCRIPTS 

Reasonable    Rates — Accurate    JVork — Speedy    Service 

Multigraphlng-Mimeographing-Addressing 

EVANSTON 
LETTER  SERVICE 


4th  Floor,  6 1 5  Davis  St. 


Evanston 


(Above    Lyon    &   Healy's) 


UNION  GRILL 

Best  equipped  to  cater  to  North- 
western students.  If  it's  a  question 
of  eating,  remember  that  the  Union 
Grill  offers — 

Quality  Food  —  Reasonable  Prices 

Complete  Breakfasts,   Teas,   Luncheons,   Dinners 

UNION  BUILDING 


Silo  was  a  very  cordial  boot- 
legger. They  called  him  Silo  be- 
cause he  was  always  full  of  corn. 
But  do  not  think  that  he  was  de- 
generate, for  he  had  his  name  in 
the  bootleggers'  directory — "Who's 
Hootch!  "  When  in  college  he 
wrote  several  songs,  among  them 
"Just  a  Little  Foam  for  the  Old 
Soaks"  and  "Schnoppy  Days  Are 
Here  Again."  While  working  to 
attain  his  3.2  average,  he  did  settle- 
ment work  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
it  was  here  that  he  learned  how  to 
take  the  excess  malt  off  the  beer.  He 
was  also  on  the  track  team  and  was 
a  rum  runner  of  great  note,  finally 
getting  his  name  in  the  alcohol  of 
fame.  He  was  well  informed  on 
history  and  knew  that  the  18th 
amendment  was  passed  at  Brandy- 
wine.  He  knew  that  famous  prohi- 
zition  agent  Jack  the  Joint  Killer. 
Silo  always  said  that  from  the  way 
he  gathered  evidence  he  should  have 
been  called  Jack  the  Pint  Killer. 
Whenever  anyone  would  reprimand 
Silo  for  drinking  he  would  say: 

"Well,  you  can't  eat  all  the 
time!" 

All  in  all  Silo,  like  every  boot- 
legger, had  his  good  pints  and  knew 
the  fundamentals  of  his  businessv 
namely,  how  to  bounce  a  high  ball 
and  that  two  pints  make  on  cavort. 


t.Jojebhine  <3'S-t'i 


Daughter,  why  does  Arthur 
smoke  Old  Golds.'' 

Well,  you  see  Mother,  they  make 
him  cough  less — and  Artichokes  so 
easily. 


Phi:  HoviT  was  your  Medical 
Final  Exam.? 

Delt:  Man,  oh  man!  I  was  sun- 
up against  a  stiff  proposition! 


Yeah,  boy!  And  in  France  they 
have  the  most  marvelous  Frog's 
legs! 

Good  eating,  huh? 

Good  eating,  hell!  I  saw  these  at 
the  Folies  Bergere! 
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The  Prof:  Well,  goodbye  darl- 
ing— shall  I  wear  my  galoshes  to- 
day? 

His  Wife:  Yes  dear,  but  don't 
you  think  you  had  better  put  on  a 
few  clothes  first? 


"I'd  like  to  get  my  hands  on 
that!"  murmured  the  masseur  as 
the   plump   chorus   girl   passed   by. 


The  Police  Commissioner:  And 
here  girls,  we  have  a  lie  detector. 

The  Kappa:  Oh,  oh,  let's  get 
outta  here — ! 


Shirley:  How  is  it  you  know  so 
much  about  guns? 

Stan:  Aw,  I  cut  my  teeth  on  my 
grandpa's  shotgun. 


Phi    Delt:     Hey     clerk,     gimme 
some  smokeless  tobacco. 
Clerk:  Some  what? 
Phi  Delt:  Chewin'  tobacco,  fool. 


TOMMY  AIRTH- 

Is  a  reputation  not  a  name — 
Service,  economy,  square, 
fair  dealing  with  Northwest- 
ern Students  have  won  such 
a  reputation. 

When  you  need  school  sup- 
plies drop  in  at  Tommy 
Airth's.  It's  across  from  the 
post  office. 


STUDENT  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 


"Well,   if  Daddy's  a   politician, 
what  does  that  make  me?" 

"Wealthy,  dear." 


Customer:  How  does  it  happen 
that  the  potatoes  on  the  top  of  that 
last  sackful  that  I  bought  from  you 
were  so  much  larger  than  the  ones 
at  the  bottom? 

Grocer:  Oh,  that's  simple.  That 
kind  of  potatoes  grows  so  fast  that 
by  the  time  they've  dug  a  sackful, 
the  last  ones  are  twice  as  big  as  the 
first  ones. 


Kappa:   Jack  is  so  forgetful!. 

Theta:  Yeh,  I  had  to  keep  re- 
minding him  at  the  party  last  night 
that  he's  engaged  to  you,  and  not 
to  me. 
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Reminds  me  of  the  little  girl, 
when  she  was  good,  she  was  very, 
very  good.  But  when  she  was  bad, 
she  was  torrid. 
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Summer  Formal 

FOR  MEN 

IN   THE    HUB'S    EVANSTON    SHOP 


$ 


15 


50 


1  ( 


White  Palm  Beach  Mess  Jacket  and  Waist- 
coat with  Black  Palm  Beach  Trousers. 
Black  Cummerbund  instead  of  waist- 
coat, if  you  prefer.  A  handsome  Sum- 
mer formal  outfit  that  will  be  much 
in  evidence  this  Summer  among  style 
and       comfort-seeking       university       men. 

tHEvDHUb 
HenryCLytton  &Son$ 
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Orrington    and    Church— EVANSTON  / 

Open  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday  Evenings     C\/^ 


^ 


years 

spring,  an'  birds  an'  bees  an' 
trees  an'  fellows  with  girls,  an' 
brooks  an'  picnics  an'  ants. 

summer,  an'  flowers  an'  sports — 
swimming  an'  drowning,  an'  golf 
an'  silver  loving  cups,  an'  June 
brides  an*  honeymoons  an'  mothers- 
in-law. 

fall,  an'  tumbling  leaves  an'  little 
hills  of  leaves  an'  burning  of  leaves 
in  gutters  an'  smoke. 

winter,  an'  snow  an'  blizzards, 
an'  holidays  —  thanksgiving,  joke, 
an'  Christmas  an'  presents — you  give 
me  an'  i  give  you.  you  don't  give 
me  an'  you  can  go  to  hell  before  i 
give  you  a  fifty  cent  necktie,  an' 
new  year's  eve.  an'  drinking  an' 
pockets  filled  with  money,  an' 
parties  an'  more  drinking  an  empty 
pockets,  an'  mornings  after,  an' 
headaches.  .  .  . 

another  year. 

C.  H.  N. 


Is  Mabel  pretty? 
Pretty  as  a  pitcher. 


She  was  only  a  gardener's  daugh- 
ter, but  she  certainly  knew  the  dirt. 


All  the  girls  didn't  come  across 
on  the  Mayflower;  there  were  other 
ships. 


"Make  a  sentence  with  ligature 
in  it." 

"Ligature  own  defects  and  don't 
criticise  others." 


"Was  the  dance  wet?" 
"Was   it!    Say,    even   the   plants 
were  potted!" 


"What  makes  her  so  wild?" 
"Her  father  was  a  pitcher." 


The  most  modest  co-ed  we  know 
even  blindfolds  herself  when  she 
takes  a  bath. 


Your  Palmolive. 

Not  on  your  Lifebuoy:  in  a  min- 
ute I'll  show  you  the  Colgate. 
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Life  in  the 
Speech  School 

by  One  Who  Knows 

Dressed  to  kill,  I  had  in  various 
pockets  of  my  attire  and  ready  for 
a  moment's  use,  a  corkscrew,  a  .45 
colt  automatic,  three  cigar  coupons, 
several  buttons  and  a  silk  handker- 
chief. With  my  hand  on  the  screen 
door  I  was  ready  to  carry  out  my 
pledge  to  the  O.  M.  and  step  into 
the  depths  of  the  school  of  speech. 
But  before  I  had  a  chance  to  open 
the  screen  door  it  banged  open  and 
from  inside  there  reeled  a  young 
man,  drooling  broad  A's  and  ges- 
turing with  his  index  finger.  His 
hair  was  tousled  and  curled,  his 
face  close  shaven,  and  in  his  coat 
pocket  was  a  handkerchief,  of  which 
only  a  triangular  section  protruded. 
He  had  on  a  blue  suit,  a  blue  shirt, 
a  blue  tie  and  his  socks  were  blue, 
too.  His  shoes  (by  French  Shriner 
and  Urner)  were  brogues.  It  was 
my  first  experience  with  what  I  was 
to  learn  later  a  Broad-A  victim 
crossed  with  an  Index  Finger  Ges- 
turer.  He  was  in  the  last  stages  when 
I  saw  him  reel  out  of  the  school 
and  he  was  being  sent  to  the  nether 
parts  for  there  was  no  hope  held 
for  him  to  recover  the  use  of  his 
other  fingers  in  gesturing  to  flatten 
his  broad  A's. 

Just  as  he  reeled  out  of  the  school 
I  stepped  in  and  took  a  deep  breath. 
I  recognized  at  once  the  fetid  at- 
mosphere so  often  described  by 
newspaper  men  who  went  no  fur- 
ther than  the  first  hallway.  I  waited 
a  half  a  moment  for  my  brain  to 
clear  and  then  I  stepped  into  the 
school  proper.  Here  I  was  at  last 
in  the  notorious  school  of  speech 
and  prepared  to  live  my  life  for  the 
next  three  hours  in  this  atmos- 
phere. 

Before  I  had  a  chance  to  collect 
my  thoughts,  I  heard  a  loud,  long 
laugh.  I  ducked  into  the  stairway 
and  waited.  It  was  dark  and  I  could- 
n't see  a  thing.  Again,  that  long, 
loud  laugh,  or  was  it  a  loud,  long 
laugh?  There  in  the  darkness  it  was 
difficult   to    distinguish.    My   brain 


AT  THE  SIGN  OF 
THE  HUT 


aUf 


Northwestern  Gathers 

Whether  if  be  for  a  refreshing  cold  drink  between 
classes,  or  a  snack  affer  fhe  big  game,  all  Norfh- 
western  gafhers  af  The  Huf.  Good  food,  well 
served,  in  a  collegiafe  atmosphere — that  is  the 
motto  of  "The  Hut." 

THE  HUT 

"Across  from  Willard  Hall" 


was  clouded  and  the  laugh  pene- 
trated the  coludiness  and  scattered 
itself  there  so  that  even  now  wher- 
ever I  go  I  can  hear  that  loud,  long 
laugh.  Again  and  again  it  came  to 
me,  sometimes  strongly,  sometimes 
weakly,  but  it  came.  I  was  truly 
frightened  for  a  moment  but  then, 
remembering  the  crumpled  figure  of 
the  O.  M.  as  I  shot  him  a  glance 
when  I  stalked  out  of  his  office,  I 
braced  myself  with  a  bracer,  stepped 
into  the  hallway,  and  walked  softly 
forward.  Suddenly  from  a  little 
cubby  hole  a  face  shot  forward.  It 
was  a  round,  moon-like  face,  topped 
by  blond  wavy  hair,  like  a  halo  so 
tenderly.  I  turned  to  gaze  full  into 
the  face  of  Thomas  Slattern,  the 
most  notorious  of  speech  school 
habitues,  but  in  reality  only  a  son 
of  habitue.  I  affected  nonchalance. 
But  his  voice  cracked  my  affectation. 

"How  many  tickets  you  want  for 
the  Graphic?"  he  burst  out.  Then 
he  recognized  me!  I  asked  him: 

"Then    you   recognize   me?" 

"One  only  has  to  look  at  you  to 
see  the  newspaper  profession  head- 


lined across  your  low  brow."  He 
barked  at  me  and  I  jumped  back. 
For  here  was  my  first  experience 
with  what  I  learned  later  was  a 
Barker. 

"I'll  take  two  for  Wednesday 
night,"  I  answered.  Suddenly,  that 
long,  loud  laugh  came  again  from 
the  depths  of  Slattern's  cubby  hole. 

"What's  that?"  I  gasped,  jump- 
ing backward  three  steps.  I  had 
learned  that  trick  from  the  O.  M. 

"Always,"  the  O.  M.  told  me 
once,  "jump  back  three  steps  with 
every  gasp." 

With  a  gasp,  then,  I  jumped  back 
three  steps. 

"Why  that,"  explained  Slattern, 
"that  is  only  Jawn  Xaird  lawfing." 

"Jawn  Xaird — -Jawn  Xaird  — 
where  have  I  heard  that  name  be- 
fore, I  wondered  out  loud  to  Slat- 
tern. 

Fear  filled  Slattern's  blue  eyes, 
crowned  by  his  blond  hair,  like  a 
halo  so  tenderly. 
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"Then  you  know  —  then  you 
have  heard  of — then  you  recognize 
Jawn  Xaird?"  he  gasped  stuttering- 
ly,  not  jumping  back  three  steps  for 
such  tricks  are  restricted  to  the  news- 
paper profession,  and  besides  Slat- 
tern did  not  know  the  O.  M. 

"I  should  like  to  know  him  bet- 
ter," I  said  loftily,  eyeing  the  ceil- 
ing with  envy.  This  was  a  special 
kind  of  envy  I  eyed  with,  used  only 
in  instances  as  per  above.  Dreiser 
and  Anderson,  please  copy. 

Slattern  pulled  his  head  in  from 
the  cubby  hole,  opened  the  door  to 
his  office,  and  bid  me  come  in. 

"Come  in,"  he  bid,  his  voice  now 
oily,  now  unctuous.  The  sudden 
light  of  the  room  dazzled  me  and 
it  was  a  minute  or  two  before  I 
regained  the  ability  to  distinguish 
objects  clearly  in  the  office.  But 
when  I  did  I  soon  recognized  Jawn 
Xaird  in  the  far  corner  of  the  room, 
slumped  over  a  script,  the  seventh 
son  of  a  seventh  son  of  an  habitue. 
His  somewhat  blond  hair  was  plas- 
tered down  over  his  round  head,  his 
suit  fitted  his  lean  body  like  the 
skin  of  an  animal,  and  his  pointed 
shoes  were  carelessly  pointing.  It 
was  my  first  experience  with  what 
I  was  to  know  later  as  the  High- 
Hat  Gagster.  Xaird  was  mumbling 
over  and  over  again  and  occasion- 
ally would  release  the  long,  loud 
laugh  that  so  frightened  me  when  I 
heard  it  first  in  the  outer  hallway. 
Used  to  it  now,  I  walked  easily  up 
to  Xaird.  I  wanted  to  know  what 
he  was  mumbling.  Suddenly  I  came 
into  the  field  of  oral  sensitivity 
(Morgan,  Gault,  Gilliland,  please 
note)  and  distinguished  words  out 
of  Xaird's  mumbling. 

"That  was  no  dame,  that  was 
my  wife;  that  was  no  dame,  that 
was  my  wife;  that  was  no  dame, 
that  was  my  wife;  that  was  no 
dame  that  was  my  wife — "  And 
then  a  loud,  long  laugh. 

Over  and  over  again  Xaird  re- 
peated this  statement  and  I  sudden- 
ly realized  that  he  was  coining 
phrases  for  the  next  edition  of  Scrap 
Book.  I  walked  back  to  Slattern,  a 
trifle  dazed  by  the  genius  of  Xaird 
in  thinking  up  such  marvelous  gags. 
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"Slattern,"  I  wondered,  out  loud 
again,  of  course,  "Slattern,  how  does 
Xaird  do  it?" 

"It  comes  naturally  to  Xaird," 
Slattern  boasted.  "He  was  raised  to 
be  a  dentist  but  thinking  of  the 
hard  day's  he  would  have  at  the 
orifice  and  how  he  would  return 
to  his  home  down  in  the  mouth 
and  toothing  with  rage,  he  decided 
to  give  it  up  and  lead  a  life  of  vice 
here." 

Suddenly  there  was  another  of 
these  laughs,  but  much  longer,  much 
louder  than  any  before.  Startled,  I 
turned  to  Xaird  and  saw  his  shoes 
pointing  for  the  door  of  the  office. 
The  script  was  mangled  in  his  thin, 
tapered  hands  and  in  his  eyes  there 
was  a  glint. 

"Never,"  the  O.  M.  once  nevered 
me,  "never  trust  a  man  who  has  a 
glint  in  his  eye." 

Immediately  I  distrusted  Xaird. 
He  walked  towards  the  door  of  the 
office,  the  glint  growing  in  his  eyes 
until  it  filled  both  of  them.  Xaird 
turned  to  Slattern. 

"Lousy,"  Xaird  exclaimed, 
"lousy.  I  have  no  wife.  Down  by 
the  old  mill  stream.  Oh,  for  a  life 
on  the  bounding  main.  Give  me 
liberty  or  give  me  death.  Lousy. 
Lousy.  Lousy." 

He  turned  to  me. 

"Hullo,  Hazy."  Then  he  stalked 
out  of  the  room,  the  script  mangled 
in  his  thin,  tapered  hands,  his  shoes 
pointing  the  way  to  evil  and  de- 
struction. 

Then  he  knew  me  I  Despite  my 
disguise,  the  first  two  people  I  met 
in  the  notorious  atmosphere  of  the 
speech  school  recognized  me.  I  was 
crushed,  humiliated,  downcast.  Slat- 
tern barked,  and  with  a  jump  I  was 
out  of  the  office  and  once  again  in 
the  dark,   dank  hallway. 

I  would  try  again.  I  thought  of 
affecting  nonchalance  but  remem- 
bered that  Slattern  recognized  non- 
chalance so  I  changed  and  affected 
sophistication. 

I  turned  to  two  big  doors  facing 
me  and  hesitated  before  stepping  in. 
I  braced  myself  with  a  bracer,  placed 
both  my  hands  on  the  knobs  of  the 
doors,    jerked    with    strength    and 


tore  the  doors  open.  Into  the  assem- 
bly I  staggered,  affecting  sophisti- 
cation. The  light  again  blinded  me 
for  a  moment,  and  all  I  could  see 
was  a  sea  of  faces,  bright,  shining, 
morning  faces.  And  in  the  center 
of  the  room  I  recognized  from  his 
pictures  in  many  journals,  Don  Rolf 
Pendennis.  He  was  thundering  away 
on  Russia  amid  the  blare  of  Lloyd 
Selfridge's  canbus  orchestra.  Here 
was  the  real  thing  I  thought,  here 
was  the  real  McCoy,  I  thought,  and 
with  these  thoughts  I  seated  myself. 


(Next  month,  tragedy  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  speech  school. 
Don't  Miss  a  single  installment  of 
this  thrilling  eye-witness  story  of 
a  man  who  went  into  the  school  of 
speech  and  actually,  readers,  actually 
mingled  with  the  people  as  one  of 
them,  for  over  three  hours,  and  es- 
caped to  the  world  with  glaring  dis- 
closures of  the  life  and  events  in 
that  notorious  vicinity.  Don't  miss 
a  single  word  of  this  great  master- 
piece. Subscribe  now  for  the  Daily 
Graphic. ) 


Frosh:  "Pardon  me,  did  you  drop  this?" 
Coed:  "Hell,  no,  I  flunked  it!" 


•  • 
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Something  is  wrong!  Terrible 
waste  and  needless  confusion  rob 
the  students  of  this  university  of 
hundreds  of  hours  which  might  be 
spent  in  useful  occupations,  such  as 
sipping  cokes.  Lack  of  business 
methods  is  one  reason  why  the  uni- 
versity student  so  often  receives  a 
black  in  the  minds  of  the  bourgoisie. 
(Of  course,  Artie,  it's  not  the  only 
reason.) 

Dating  methods  on  this  campus 
are  in  a  hopeless  condition.  Let  us 
take  a  typical  case.  (You  take  a 
case,  Artie:  I  can  only  hold  a 
quart.)  A  fellow  gets  a  check  from 
home  on  Friday  afternoon.  He's 
only  got  Friday  night  free.  Do  you 
think  he  can  procure  himself  a  girl 
for  the  evening?  By  all  the  tables 
in  the  library,  no!  Frantic  dialing 
of  three  or  four  sorority  houses  re- 
veals the  illuminating  fact  that  it 
takes  an  hour  to  get  a  line  that's 
not  busy  and,  when  he  does  talk  to 
somebody,  his  friends  and  even  all 
his  acquaintances  are  engaged.  (No 
Artie,  not  betrothed;  just  dated.) 


What  does  our  hero  do  next? 
Bite  his  toenails?  Chew  his  cheek' 
Hie  himself  over  to  the  coeds  smok- 
ing room?  (Yes,  Artie,  it's  what 
they  used  to  call  a  restaurant.) 
Three  guesses.  Is  anyone  there  who 
will  give  him  a  tumble,  let  alone 
a  slight  push?  A  thousand  upturned 
noses  testify  to  his  unwantedness. 
What  a  plight! 

We  have  a  plan!  We  are  going 
to  eliminate  all  this  economic  waste 
and  inefficiency.  Dating  must  be  put 
on  a  business  basis  if  it  is  to  survive 
in  this  advanced  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

We  propose  the  establishment  of 
a  Central  Dating  Bureau.  The  per- 
sonnel office  and  the  "Y"  have  all 
your  pet  peeves  down  on  a  little 
yellow  card;  why  shouldn't  a  dat- 
ing bureau  contain  a  system  of  clas- 
sifying the  characteristics  of  all  stu- 
dents  who  ever  get   the  feeling? 

Think  of  the  time  and  trouble 
it  would  save!  Instead  of  calling 
seven  or  eight  numbers  before  you 
even  get  a  chance  to  speak  to  a  girl, 
(No,  no,  Artie,  not  yet) ,  why  all 
you  would  have  to  do  would  be  to 
ring  up  the  bureau.  The  conversa- 
tion would  go  something  like  this: 

"Hello!  Is  this  the  bureau?" 

"Yes,  sir.  What's  your  number?" 

"D-209-X.  What's  in  line  for 
me?" 

"Well,  your  best  chance  is  with 
S-114-B.  She's  a  blonde  with 
brown  eyes.  Average  figure.  Warm 
disposition." 

"O.K.  Where'll  she  be?" 

"You  are  to  meet  her  at  the  south 
gate  at  8:03  p.  m.  You  are  to  take 
her  to  the  Lizard's  hop.  At  11:54 
you  will  begin  to  take  her  home. 
A  maximum  of  three  kisses  and  a 
bunny  hug  is  all  you  are  allowed 
tonight.  It  would  also  be  a  good 
idea  to  get  in  by  1 : 1 3  J/2  •" 

We  like  this  idea.  If  nobody  does 
anything  about  it,  we  will.  We'll 
run  it,  and  run  it  right.  All  women 
who  are  interested  are  invited  to  get 
in  touch  with  us  right  away.  We'll 
see  that  you  are  well  taken  care  of. 
Business  must  come  before  pleasure. 
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(Continued  from  Page  17) 
and  proper  to  report  that  both 
Stubby  and  Miggs  awoke  the  next 
day,  promptly  forgot  about  the 
whole  business,  and  that  another 
necking  party  had  disrupted  the  un- 
even tenor  of  their  lives.  Such  an 
ending  would  be  balm  to  the  souls 
of  those  who  believe  that  the  col- 
lege student  is  a  somewhat  irrespon- 
sible and  sex-ridden  person. 

But  unfortunately  Miggs  and 
Stubby  did  not  end  the  affair  in 
either  of  these  ways,  and  the  Author 
is  left,  so  to  speak,  holding  a  figur- 
ative bag  and  required  to  carry  on 
with  His  little  fancy.  Being  noth- 
ing if  not  a  truthful  historian,  He 
has  to  continue,  though  not  with- 
out first  making  this  little  apology 
to  His  readers.  Such  is  the  way 
of  life  in  literature! 

Stubby  and  Miggs,  then,  both 
awoke  the  next  morning  still 
bathed  in  the  toy  balloon  and  con- 
fetti atmosphere  of  the  night  be- 
fore. He  called  her  up  that  day 
and  discovered  that  her  voice  was 
quite  as  thrilling  to  him  over  the 
phone  as  it  was  when  she  was  sit- 
ting next  to  him  on  library  tables, 
and  she  found  that  he  was  just  as 
insanely  devastating  conversational- 
ly when  he  was  twelve  miles  away 
as  when  he  was  with  her  and  tight. 
It  will  cause  no  surprise,  as  a  re- 
sult, when  it  is  reported  that  they 
feel  madly  in  love  in  the  best  col- 
legiate manner,  and  that  he  saw  her 
in  a  steadily  increasing  number  of 
times  in  the  days  that  followed.  He 
took  her  out  to  coffee  several  after- 
noons a  week,  called  her  nightly, 
and  spent  most  of  his  waking  hours 
with  her  every  week-end.  In  a  very 
short  time  she  was  wearing  his  pin, 
quoting  him  to  her  sorority  sisters, 
and  arguing  with  her  family  about 
him,  while  he  was  chauffeuring  her 
home  each  day,  boring  his  best 
friends  with  accounts  of  her  supreme 
wonderfulness,  and  getting  asked  to 
her  home  for  tea  every  Sunday. 

Not  that  the  course  of  true  love 
ran  smoothly.  As  they  became  bet- 
ter and  better  acquainted,  and 
learned  to  know  each  other  more 
and  more,  little  altercations  oc- 
curred, or  almost  occurred.  There 
was,  for  instance,  the  time  he  called 
her,  and  for  some  reason,  perhaps 
because  he  had  to  talk  fast  in  order 
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that  Brother  Arch  Johnson  could 
use  the  phone,  she  failed  to  recog- 
nize his  voice.  He  was  angry  but 
said  nothing;  he  wanted  to  behave 
like  a  gentleman.  And  there  was 
the  way  in  which  she  petted  his  left 
shoulder  with  her  right  hand  when 
he  was  kissing  her.  It  was  not  pre- 
cisely important,  he  knew,  but  it 
annoyed  him  somewhat  by  taking 
his  mind  from  the  heavenly  busi- 
ness at  hand.  Nor  did  his  occa- 
sional Saturday  night  forays  into 
the  lands  of  the  burlesque  shakers, 
beer  sellers,  and  taxi  dancers  please 
her.  And  somehow  or  other,  she 
always  found  out  about  them. 

It  was  not  until  Spring  was  in 
the  offing  that  open  warfare  came. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  Spring 
party  which  his  brotherhood  was 
to  give  he  had  promised  to  call  for 
her  at  her  sorority  house  at  four 
and  drive  her  home.  At  three  he 
became  involved  in  a  little  game  of 
poker  with  some  of  the  boys,  and 
when  four  rolled  around  he  was  in 
debt  to  the  extent  of  seven  dollars 
and  fifty-two  cents.     Nobody  will 
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deny  that  there  are  certain  obliga- 
tions the  lover  owes  to  his  beloved, 
but  contrariwise,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  are  limits  beyond  which 
even  the  most  chivalrous  should  not 
go.  It  would  be  generally  con- 
ceded, especially  by  poker  playing 
men,  that  these  limits  have  been 
passed  long  before  when  one  is  seven 
dollars  and  fifty-two  cents  "in  the 
red."  Consequently,  he  did  not 
leave  at  four,  and  when,  during  the 
next  forty-five  minutes,  a  freshman 
repeatedly  walked  in  and  told  him 
he  was  wanted  on  the  phone  he 
told  the  freshman  that  he  was  not 
at  home. 

It  was  four-forty-eight  when  he 
pulled  up  in  front  of  her  sorority 
and  went  in.  She  was  waiting  and 
she  was  furious. 

"Please,  Miggs,"  he  said,  "I'm 
terribly  sorry.  But  I  couldn't  help 
it." 

"No,  Stubby,  you  never  can  help 
it.  Sometimes  I  think  you've  got 
the  idea  that  the  world  will  just 
wait  until  you're  ready  to  move. 
You  might  have  called,  at  least." 


"I  couldn't  get  away.  Honest." 
came  the  decision  to  make  a  clean 
break  of  it.  "You  see,  there  was  a 
poker  game — ." 

Storm  clouds  gathered  rapidly  in 
the  blue  eyes.  "And  you  stand  there 
and  admit  you  kept  me  waiting 
while  you  played  poker.  Why  did 
you  take  the  trouble  to  come  around 
at  all?" 

He  decided  the  clean  breast  idea 
had  been  a  bad  mistake  in  tactics. 
It  would  have  been  better  to  have 
lied  and  been  believed.  "Honest, 
Miggs — ." 

"Stubby  Bryant,  you  can  go  to 
hell."  Here  she  almost  tore  his  pin 
from  her  dress.  Then,  with  a 
stamping  of  her  foot  and  a  shake 
of  her  head  she  threw  it  on  the 
floor.  She  contemplated  it  a  frac- 
tion of  a  second  as  it  lay  there; 
then  kicked  it  into  a  corner. 

He  couldn't,  of  course,  lose  his 
dignity  by  getting  down  and 
scrambling  about  the  floor  to  find 
it.  Beside,  he  was  too  angry.  So 
he  yelled,  "All  right,  by  God,  if 
that's  the  way  you  feel  about  it. 
All  right.  You  can  hire  yourself 
a  new  chauffeur."  Then  with  the 
ineffectual  sarcasm  of  one  who  is 
m^ad  he  added,  "They  ought  to  put 
me  in  a  big  glass  bowl  of  water  in 
the  Circus  parade.  The  perfect 
fish."  He  looked  at  her  a  minute, 
and  there  was  a  catch  in  his  throat. 
There  was  one  in  her's,  also,  but 
he  didn't  know  that.  "Well,  good- 
bye then,"  he  said,  and  he  tried  to 
smile.  "Goodbye,  then"  she  said, 
and  she  tried  to  smile  too.  He 
walked  out  of  the  house,  giving  the 
door  a  hard  slam,  and  climbed  into 
his  car.  He  felt  like  crying  so  he 
said  "You  damned  big  sissy,"  and 
drove  away.  She  was  watching  him 
with  her  nose  pressed  flat  against 
the  window,  and  being  a  woman 
she  could  and  did  cry  a  little.  And 
then  she  said  "Damn,"  and  sniffled 
a  bit,  and  hurried  off  to  powder 
her  nose  before  any  of  the  sisters 
walked  in. 

He  drove  around  in  the  best 
Byronic  manner  before  he  went 
back  to  the  house,  and  she  rode 
home  on  the  "L."  He  did  not  join 
the  profane  and  hilarious  pre-party 
dinner  eaten  by  the  lads  in  the  kitch- 
en, buffet  style,  because  the  tables 
had  been  removed  from  the  dining 
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room.  Instead  he  procured  a  rather 
large  bottle  of  the  college  man's 
beverage,  and  soon  after  had  be- 
come reasonably  tight.  He  showered, 
and  for  no  good  reason  slipped  into 
flannels.  Then  he  killed  the  rest 
of  the  gin  and  laid  down  on  the 
bed.  He  endured,  it  goes  without 
saying,  sizzy  revolutions,  and 
thought  he  was  to  suffer  what  the 
text  books  style  reverse  peristalsis 
before  he  finally  went  to  sleep. 

When  he  awoke  the  party  was 
in  full  swing  and  he  had  a  lump  in 
his  throat.  He  completed  dressing, 
and  staggered,  a  bit  unsteadily,  to 
the  phone.  He  knew  what  he  had 
to  do. 

"Woodview  1889,"  he  said,  and 
soon  thereafter  she  answered  the 
phone. 

"This,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  which 
he  made  more  gruff  than  was  neces- 
sary, "is  an  old  friend  of  yours. 
He  was  just  wondering  whether 
you  needed  any  shins  to  kick  to- 
night." 

She  said,  "If  you  don't  hurry 
up  here  with  your  shins  all  bare  I'll 
go  crazy." 

"In  ten  minutes,"  he  said,  over- 
estimating slightly  his  car's  ability. 
And  he  hung  up  and  felt  a  little 
dizzy,  though  whether  it  was  from 
the  gin  or  the  phone  call  would  be 
hard  to  tell. 

She  had  had  little  time  to  do 
more  than  slip  into  the  proper  dress 
and  make  up  her  face  when  he 
bounced  up  the  sidewalk  and  was 
there.  It  was  rather  fortunate  that 
her  father  and  mother  were  not 
home  that  night,  else  they  would 
have  witnessed,  almost  immediately 
after  she  opened  the  door,  a  scene 
which  they,  being  a  little  old-fash- 
ioned, might  have  branded  as 
"Lust."  He  kissed  her  as  he  had 
not  done  since  that  first  night,  and 
there  was  the  old  familiar  catch  in 
his  throat,  and  her  hands  were  so 
tight  against  his  back  that  she 
couldn't  pat  his  left  shoulder  with 
her  right  hand.  As  he  drew  away 
from  her,  after  some  time  of 
ecstacy,  something  caught  his  shirt. 
He  looked  down,  and  it  was  his 
pin.     He  looked  at  her  quizzically. 

"I  found  it  after  you  left  this 
afternoon,"  she  said.  She  was 
smiling,  and  though  scoffers  may 
sneer  in  disbelief,  she  was  blushing. 
"I — I  thought  we  might  need  it 
again."  THE  END 


.  ...  to  those  of  you  who 
are  leaving 


we    are    grateful    for    the 

confidence  and  loyalty  you  have 
given  us.  We  hope  you  will  still 
come  to  us  "after  June." 

....  and  to  those  of  you 
who  stay 

the  INDEX  wants  to  serve 

you  as  it  has  been  serving  N.  U. 
folks  since  "Old  College"  was 
built. 
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STEAKS  COOK 

BUT  THE  MAN  LIVES. 


ILLUSION: 

A  roaring  fire  was  built  in  an 
oven... the  temperature  rose  to 
600°  F.  Into  the  oven  walked 
the  "fire"  king,  M.  Chabert, 
carrying  several  raw  steaks.  A 
few  minutes  later  the  doors 
were  flung  wide  and  out  he 
stepped. . .  safe  and  sound. . .  with 
the  steaks  thoroughly  cooked. 

EXPLANATION: 

Heat  rises.  When  Chabert  en- 
tered the  oven  he  hung  the  steaks 
abonje  the  fire,  then  dropped 
to  the  floor  at  the  side,  covering 
his  head  with  a  hood  made  from 
his  shirt.  He  breathed  through 
small  air  holes  in  the  floor. 
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IT'S  FUN  TO  BE  FOOLED 

...IT'S  MORE  FUN  TO  KNOW 


KEPT  FRESH 
IN   THE  WELDED 


"The  Burning  Oven"  is  an  old 
illusion  which  has  played  a  lead- 
ing role  in  cigarette  advertising. 
Its  modern  name  is  "Heat 
Treatment." 

EXPLANATION:  All  cigarette 
manufacturers  use  heat  treat- 
ment. The  first  Camel  cigarette 
was  manufactured  under  the 
heat-treating  process.  Every  one 
of  the  billions  of  Camels  pro- 


duced since  has  received  the 
necessary  heat  treatment. 

Harsh,  raw  tobaccos  require 
intensive  processing  under  high 
temperatures.  The  more  ex- 
pensive tobaccos,  which  are 
naturally  mild,  call  for  only  a 
moderate  application  of  heat. 

It  is  a  fact,  well  known  by  leaf 
tobacco  experts,  that  Camels 
are  made  from  finer,  MORE 
EXPENSIVE  tobaccos  than 
any  other  popular  brand. 

Try  Camels... always  fresh,  in  the 
air-tight,  welded  Humidor  Pack, 


NO  TRICKS... 
JUST  COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS 
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